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A render should approach this paper with the foreknowledge that its 
autlior is in no sense an authority on -- or even reasonably well-informed 
about — black institutions of higher education. Despite this lack of 
empirical knowledge, however, 1 am confident that what MMSC is doing lias 
many positive implications for those who are responsible for black colleges 
and universities. This paper is a description of our approach at MMSC 
to higher education. It seems best to Leave to those more familiar with 
black colleges and universities responsibility for extrapolating the 
implications of what wo are doing for their institutions. 

MMSC is a new institution. In Mny-June 1971 the college was authorized 
by the Minnesota Legislature, approved by the governor, and established 
by the Minnesota State College Board, which appointed the president in late 
June . Between June 1971 and February 1972 a small group of college officers 
and faculty de* 'oped the plans and procedures for what Sidney Mar land, 

U.S. Commissicnc. of Kducation, recently termed “one of the most flexible 
and potentially useful of all the schemes for alternative educational 
enterprises that have surfaced iri the reform debate. " Since February of 
this year the college has been admitting approximately 50 new students 
per month. By the end of our first full academic -f i sea l year, in June 197*3 
we will have an enrollment of approximately 1,000 students. 

For reasons which relate to the educational and poli Leu! setting 
in which wc wore created, the college is primarily an upper- 1 eve 1 insti- 
tution, providing the final two years of a bacca i aureate program for atudur s 
who are admitted after having completed the first two Years of college 
(or its equivalent) elsewhere. It is the considered opinion of collcae 
officers, however, that none of the basic characteristics of t,,t ir.st i.Lut La 
are peculiar to upper-ievei education. We stand ready to operate a levar 
divisi'.n program should that he necessary. At present, there are six 
publicly-supported junior colleges in the seven-county metropolitan area 
we wore created to serve, as veil as six pub 1 Lei y -supported post -sec.u:*.d f :rv 

vocational-technical schools. In addition, there are private i ns t i tut ims 
performing functions similar to the state junior colleges anu the area 
vocational-technical schools. Thus the reason for otir abstaining from 
offering lower-division work although we may develop in cooperation with 
these institutions a lower division program modeled on our program. 
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Ill vi Jti it ion t o being an upper- level im.i itui h.,., . i ■ i . » ■: : , , 

caaructer ist ic which makes it atypical in ivlat m;i t.> uo.u i ,<I > • . L . s a: 
univorsit i,«s: Our studonl body is drawn primarily from arum,:; adults - 

individual bovond the traditional 18-22 year-. -1 do .. I I oi> -going popular i 
ibis character istie is also in large part the product of out educational 
and pel i teal environment. By focusing on the needs of this group vt 
not compete with the various private coll 
cities. At the same Lime, however, we ur 
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ut whatever opportunities existed when tin 
population in the metropolitan area of 1 . j 
and almost 90/1 of those over 25 do not 



their needs in mind. And it is quite clear to us that a ,. tIi s ,. , 
of tii is population is not interested in pursuing that education 
institutions designed primarily to serve the needs ot late adolescents 
and young adults. Again we would contend that this characteristic of i ISO 
while mating it atypical does not materially affect the appl Leah 1 1 i tv 
of what we are doing educationally in relation to serving the need--- of 
different types of students. It may, however, indicate additional, 
populations for other institutions, including black co I leges and univorsit;;. 
to consider serving. In addition to focusing on the needs of a su.newhn i 
older student body, the college has also been designed with the needs in 
mind of others outside the traditional college mainstream: women and the 

economical i v poor . 

Before describing the basic elements of our edit, ational approach, 
one other caarac ter ist i c of the institution deserves passing mention. k\.* <j,- 
not now have and will not have in the? future — a central camnus. The 
entire seven county, Twin Cities metropolitan area is our campus. 
utii i;;e existing under- and un-utiJ izcd facilities, including ,v.r:r:ercii'.i 
and industrial facilities, museums, theatres, libraries, office buildings, a 
even parks and streets. As you will see, these educational, far slit nos!, 
coherently with our entire approach to education. 

At the heart of any college is its faculty. At ‘CISC we huv- r.-erui ted 
a small core of full-time, for the most part convc.nl ional 1 y trained and 
expei ienced professional, educators. But we have also suirounde 1 tills cor 
with a large number of individuals drawn from the metropolitan community. 
Such persons, whom we have come to call "community faculty", are individuals 
who have lived and worked successfully in non-academic settings throughout 
the cities. Some have advanced academic credentials and teaching ox no ri ■.cu e 
Most do not. (Some have no degrees at all.) They have demonstrated’ 
l opacity both to learn and to apply what they know — qualities sought bv 
our students (and by inosL students). The community faculty members are 
full members of the faculty. In no sense are they adjunct to the college. 

1 liev participate fully as faculty members in college governance and are 
eligible for faculty rank, tenure status, etc. All that distinguishes them 
from the other members of the faculty is that they do not serve ful 1-t ime . 
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In building the facultv wo li;ivo sought individuals who Live S’ ;i< ;v:k\i o.l- , 
experience, insights, values, and a commitment ti* which .indents respond. 
Conventional academic credentials are of Limited importance. We require 
that faculty members share the assumptions on which the institution is 
built, have competencies for preparing students for cunt emp^rarv urban living, 
and have a commitment and a capacity to teach the kinds of students who 
enroll in the college. 

Ln the interaction between full-time and common it v faculty numbers, 
some of the walls which typically surround an institution of higher education 
may be lowered if not completely eliminated. Students, instead of being 
exposed exclusively to a faculty whose members have devoted ill of their 
adulL years to academic life, are exposed to a facility which is largely 
made up of individuals who currently Live and work successful 1 v in the 
kinds of settings in which most of the students will be functioning for the 
rest of their lives. 



Although we have made no systematic effort to recruit individuals 
for the community faculty, we have been gratified at the spontaneous response. 
During the past nine months, over SOO persons inquired about serving, and 
over 400 have actually applied. The college uses its month-long orientation 
program for such applicants to identify those who have the necessary 
qualification. This orientation program includes working with students in 
what amounts to a prac tice-t caching situation. Now that it is possible 
for the college to identify student needs more precisely, we will recruit- 
individuals for the community faculty more systematically. Community faculty 
members are not volunteers. They are paid at the same rate as full-time 
faculty members, although wc are developing procedures for paying them which 
will relate their pay to the competencies actually transmitted to students 
rather than to time and effort expended. 

Three basic commitments arc central to our concept of education. First, 
students are admitted to the college and awarded degrees or certificates on 
t lie basis of demonstrated competence and not on tiie basis of grades, credit 
hours, or courses taken. Second , the education offered is expliefty n pro-citv M - ■ 
i.e., urban-oriented. Third, at M>1SC, each student is the principal architect 
of his own education. Admittedly these commitments exist in some tension 
with one another, but jointly they constitute the essense of our approach to 
education. 

By "competence, 11 wc mean a combination of knowledge or skill (both mental 
and motor skill), understanding, and values and attitudes. It nay help 
to understand our use of the term competence (prof i.c iency is another tern 
thaL might bo used) to apply it to the building of a house. An individual 
might have the skill to use a hammer and nails or to install a sink. But 
he must also have some understanding of what a house is, how it will function, 
what the relation is among its various components. And before he will actual i;* 
construct a house, lie must also iiave a set of values or an attitude which 
impels him to utilize his knowledge and iiis understanding in the work at hand. 

If lie considers houses an inferior place of abode (or physical labor undignified) 
lie is not likely to erect any. 
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Wc apply this? analogy to educ.it Ion. Wo ln-ld ti.it the -.mint >f ; art i- 
cij’iiL ing in formal institutions of education is t,. acquire knowledge •*:' ! 
understand in” , and tile values and attitudes which enable and compel e:n- 
to use the knowledge .ind understand ing acquired. At ' 1MSC we begin hv :>r - 
posing to students that they need competence in five broad areas. The 
t irst ot these is competence in basic l earning, and conunun ic.at ion . A 
student should be able to demonstrate skills, understand i up , and attitudes 
relative to learning Itself. He should he able to she': that ’.<• underst nd i 
what it means to learn and that he can utilize methods of inquire, i,»r.mani a- 
tions skills, and critical, and analytical skills, lie must have a capacltv 
! or identifying issues and recognizing relationships and a generally 
positive posture in reference to the value and satisfaction of learning, 
lie should be able to read, speak, write, listen, eompuLat c . 

The second competence area we call civic involvement. fiiis includes 
not only the political, but also the economic, the social, the re i i>> irus , 
the cultural, etc. Most men live in communities. Decisions which arc male 
by these communities affect individuals, shape them. Wc believe ilia; u rmal 
institutions of education should assist individuals in becoming se I f -govern i 
To that end they must teach individuals Lo participate effectively in the 
community, in the making of community decisions of all kinds. 

At the undergraduate level I CISC is essentially a liberal arts college. 
But we believe that no one should be granted a bachelor's degree who does 
not have co mpetence in a vocation, a prof essi on, or a career. It is essentia 
tint citizens have the skills necessary to he useful and productive persons, 
not only to insure economic independence, hut also for reasons f sol f-e.u -.:e?i 
and satisfaction. No major social system in the 20th century will grant to 
individuals a share of the goods and services produced unless in some wav 
such individuals contribute to the production or distribution of those goods 
and services. In other words, individuals must he able to function in the 
market place. Optimally the educated person has the flexibility for occu- 
pational mobility and the learning skills necessary for changes in an ever- 
increasing instability in the job market. We do not require that students 
have "college-level" vocations. They may be auto mechanics or plumbers is 
well as teachers, doctors, or businessmen, homo students come to us 
not vet committed to any vocation. Those we help explore the options. 

Others have a commitment to learning "for its own sake." We try to lie Ip 
them understand that while it is possible for seme few people to function 
in contemporary America on the basis of learning for its own sake, most can 
not. We try to help them appreciate the realities of the world as they will 
find it and to equip them to function in that world. To us this means that: 
they must be able to obtain and hold a job or function on a self-employed 
ba sis. 



One of the values of our community faculty is that the members of that 
faculty often illustrate in their lives a commitment to pure learning which 
has been coupled with a capacity for fitting into the contemporary economy. 
For this reason we do not seek community faculty members exclusively (or even 
primarily) for what they can contribute to the vocational competence of our 
students. We also seek community faculty members who have other kinds of 
learning to share. 
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The fourth competency area embraces leisure and recreation. In 
add i Lion to being learners and communicators, Vi tTze7is~ ~nnd" workers, run and 
women must in some sense "re-create" themselves. Individuals must learn to 
use wisely wliat is becoming — at least in America — an increased nnoe.nl of 
leisure time. Such competence embraces the ability to distinguish between 
activities which deplete and activities which renew and restore. And il is 
uur conviction that it must transcend spectating and include direct parti- 
cipation in both physical and mental challenges and challenges to one's 
esthetic sensibilities as well. And competence in this area includes 
a capacity for developing a continually-evolving sot of skills, understandings, 
and attitudes — life-long leisure competencies. 

The fifth competency area we refer to as pe rsonal growth and assessment, 
or" ma turat ion . We believe that an educated person ls one who is developing 
a sense of identity as a person of competence and skill. His sense of 
identity includes his relationships with others, his awareness and understanding 
of his environment, and his personal security as a productive and valued 
citizen. One who is educated has an appreciation of complexity and a tolerance 
for ambiguity without resorting to simplistic answers. He has the capacity 
to set goals for himself, to modify the goals in light of changed circumstances, 
to develop strategies for meeting goals, and to relate to others as human beings. 

.These five competency areas are not mutually exclusive. In fact, they 
are only conceptually distinct. Each overlaps the others. Neither are they 
courses of study. They are, rather, educational goals. A person who is 
competent in all five areas is, we believe, genuinely and liberally educated. 

The college's commitment to competency-based education is supplemented 
by its commitment to the city. It has been said that contemporary colleges 
and universities are fundamentally anti-city. According to this view academic 
communities develop values, life styles, and attitudes which reject those 
of society generally. Students are taught to relate positively to academic 
values and negatively to the values of the larger community, which Lodav is 
heavily urb nized. MMSC is "pro-city." The education of students focuses 
on the needs of t lie city and on giving students an understanding of how ‘ o 
live and function successfully in large urban areas. 

As noted above, the commitments to competency-based and urban-oriented 
education exist in some tension with the third fundamental commi tment . In 
taking the position that the student must be the principal architect of his 
own education, the college docs not treat the competency areas and tiie urban 
commitment as requirements. We do ask eacli student to confront the competency 
areas and the urban commitment in a dialogue with his advisor, otiier facultv 
members, and other students. If in the course of sucli confrontation the 
student concludes that this concept of education is not pertinent to his 
goals and aspirations, then with the active support of his advisor he works 
out an educational plan which is pertinent and meaningful. The college holds 
that it is the student's education, his life, and he must bear responsibility 
for it. 
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In Lil< ing lliLs position, we recogn iz»- i.e* relatfd fact*.. • r ■ . t 
litcle in the student’s prior encounter with <. ii.e.it ieml huh : i .it im; 

Iiin fi'r accepting rospons i nil i t y for his own edu< .it ion . tin the . . 

previous eduentinna 1 experience will likely have i aught him that it 
vise’s responsibility to tell him wi;at In. 
roi lego must, therefore, tench most, it u. 

..ml secure their own education. 

Second, a college exists to provide < 
meaningful contact wit!: these who know ,::oi 
ho wants to learn. For tiiis reason the c< 
do not simply accept as valid any and all 
posited by students. Tl.e faculty must an; 
methods, pointing out that in them which i 
or cor.trai y cither to t lie student’s or sot 
member performs this function at MMSC, hov 
his will upon students, but by confronting students with 
and by treating the making of basic decision 

methods as fundamental components of the teach i up -I earn ini- re lath 
between instructor and student. Thus a faculty member must u-u his 
and experience not to im pose educational goals and methods on a student. 

* eac li education.; L goals and methods. i ho cn | log.* also opposes at tore, t 
I’) students (individual Ly or collectively) to ir.eose their cducatiopai /a 
on oilier students. 
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The question sometimes arises as to whether or u >t students will 
advantage of this commitment to obtain a degree with a minimart of eft or* 
and learning. Our experience with the students currently enrolled . one!:: 
us that once they have come to understand tli.at fuov, and tb ,, v a I : . . 

responsible for thclt own education and that the cducat ionei am t.ss i > ;• 
a game in which the object is to outwit faculty members and subvert ext-, r 
imposed requirements, they become very serious about their idue.it i'-nn ! 
objectives and about acquiring competencies in which th-.v have a >-.• ituir.i 
i n t e i e s t and wu ic h represent h i git levels . • f ai .idvti!.' a r i . i i v » :;i* : t • 
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Hut a second factor is also at work. Tin* college n'evs a., wit . 

s.ude.ii i • Oui objective is to record aciuratei v ins oocr.elctv F.-s v ith w : ! 
tlie ~tude:U enters and the degree of competence h*' a. quires in the r i 
is enrolled. This is not done bv means of a transcript cons i -.t inr f • 
course titles followed by letter grades. The transcript which we develop : t 
students is a narrative transcript, it is a compreheu;: i ve description of 
a student's abilities, incorporating evaluations of him by all faculty member, 
wi .li whi m he has worked and incorpoi at ing a comprehensive final ass'css'iiei;* ■ f 
i.hi jt the hands of a final assessment committee structured ind i vidua ! 1 v fo: 
nit. Ic includes the results of all the assessments of him which occur during 
his association wit'a the coLlege, including, the results of standardized to; is, 
interviews, oral examinations, papers, etc. In short, we propose to bo ible 
to report for each of our students a complete picture of want he knows, what 
lie can do, what lie has done, what his objectives were in working at MMSd, how 
he achieved those objectives, and at what level of competence. 

To implement the educational commitments outlined above, the college 
has designed an educational format in which a student undergoes four phases 
in completing his education. These are: a up 1 i <a t ion and admission; orienta- 

tion: educational pact development and implementation; and final assessment. 
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As wiiii the five competency areas, these phase:. Und t a Ik* c cmvepln.i I lv 
dist inpuishablc but operationally i :i t er-m i ng i oil . 

During the first phase, application ami admission, the student re. fives 
written and oral information about t lie college and it; educa t ional strut Lure. 
He submits transcripts and other descriptive material. He also is ir.t orviev.vd 
by the admissions staff and begins to work on his sc ! f-asscs^ment in the 
various competency areas. This procedure helps him determine where lie i 
educationally and assists the college in moving him into the orientation 
phase . 



following admission each student is assigned to an oriental ion group — 
eight to twelve i n a group. Each group is led by a full-time faculty member. 
Kach group meets four hours n week for throe weeks . in addition to the 
group meetings, the student lias at Least one hour a week in private coufereni e 
with his orientation advisor. The tasks to he accomplished during oriental: i 
include: reading and discussing t he materials supplied by the college out- 

lining the nature ef the educational process at MMSC and the rationale 
behind this process; the further elaboration of the self-assessment of 
competencies begun during admission; and the identification of the student's 
peree ived educational needs . 

Upon completion of orientation, each student is assigned to a permanent 
faculty advisor. His advisor is his primary contact point with the college, 
its programs and resources. The assignment to an advisor ('pens the educational 
pact development and implementation phase of. his relationship with the college. 
From four to six weeks (on the average) the student meets weekly with 
Ilia advisor to organize his educational goals Into a coherent plan of study, 
lliis plan is called his educat i onal pact . It includes a summary of his already 
achieved competencies, the educational goals he is pursuing, the teaching- 
learning strategies lie intends to employ to achieve these goals, and the 
assessment techniques and instruments to bo employed by the college to determine 
that the student has in fact achieved the goal?* and imp l omen ted the strategies 
contained in his pact. 

it often happens that students are unable to draft an educational, n.tct 
so early in their relationship with the college — that they have not yet 
settled firmly on educational goals. In these instances, students can and 
do undertake various learning activities with famlLv members, the principal 
aim of which is to assist the student in defining his goals,. It is also verv 
likely that students will modify their educatioml goals once tiiev have 
begun to implement their pacts. The college is open to pact modification 
whenever a student initiates it. 

Educational pact implementation takes many forms. The college rejects 
the position that students can learn only by means of college-sponsored 
activities. On the contrary, we believe that it is vital for students to 
take advantage of the rich array of learning opportunities which surround 
them in the metropolitan area. Thus students are encouraged to learn on the 
job, in the home, in their neighborhood , at play, etc. The college inven- 
tories formal and informal learning opportunities for students, calling 
attention of students to these opportunities through a variety of communica t i ; v. 



linkages, In short, the coPo^c position is tint it is inport mt 

to determine when, where, how, and from whom n UudviU looms, nui ::;.*:o 
important to make it possible for him to learn. We rccogni::.' that diner*:.:, 
people learn in different ways and encourage students to find out h. in n 
t’nev learn ami to concentrate on those tochn iques which are m grt *Ho>: 
assistance to then. 

But the college itself does sponsor t each i ng-1 '-arning notivitim,, 
include independent study, internships, and group-iearning esnu; it nces. Wo 
do not, however , offer courses in the convent iona i sense. (.roup narnim 
experiences are flexibly organized around tile interests and nevus of stile;-' 
Faculty members can take the initiative in designing th-se ex porn ikis -r 
students may take that initiative. We have no terns, quarters, nr semesters. 

Each learning experience operates on its own calendar. No student n;n be 
required to participate in any particular learning experienc e — nor indeed 
may a student be required to use coll ege— sponsored learning activities at 
all. general, students implement their educational pact * by negotiating 
contracts for units of study with full-time and community faculty members. 

Kach of these competency unit contracts is a part of the student's strategy 
for achieving a desired level of competence in the five cumpctencv areas. 

(Of course, for those students who do not follow the competency-based eduita t i *na i 
pattern with which the college first confronts them, the educational pact 
development and implementation phase takes whatever form Is appropriate 
to the ind ividunl ' s own program of study.) Upon the completion of the contra* t 
an evaluation of work done and progress made is filed by th<j student and the 
appropriate faculty member. The advisor, of course, assists the student in 
identifying those learning resources — — col lege— sponsored or otherwise — and 
those full-time and community faculty members likely to bo of greatest assis- 
tance to him in completing his educational pact. (Community facility members, 
as noted above, are to be paid for competency contracts sa t isf at* tor i ! v com- 
pleted and not for time and effort expended.) 

When the student and his advisor conclude that the student has fulfills, 
the conditions — the goals — contained in tile student's educational pact, 
the student begins to develop a draft of his narrative irons riot. incor- 
porating his pact, any competency contacts in' has completed, and whatever 
assessments of him as are on record. With this draft lie then makes anal, i - it; : o. 
for his uegree (or for certification, if lie is not seeking a c!.*greej t o the 
Vice President. The Vice President appoints a Final Asscssrenl Committee to 
review the student's draft narrative transcript and to determine whether or 
not the student has completed the terms of Ills educational pact. The Committee 
prepares the final version of the transcript, including its written assessment 
of the student. Upon approval of the FAC, the student is eligible for his 
degree or certificate. If the FAC determines tn.ir the .student lias not fulfilled 
the terms of his pact, the student may continue his relationship with th-* 
college until a IAC is satisfied. It is also possible for a student (or a 
faculty member) to appeal a FAC's decision. 

What does MMSC imply for black colleges and universities? What follows 
are not particiT -r 1 v profound observations. I plead here, as at the outset, 
too little kr.o'U <. to be deep. 
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First , it seems to me that our concept ,-f t i:« cumraini t v r » cu 1 1 v is 
one especially pertinent Lo a community h.vomi increasingly <■ ..•! f-cor.sr i t , U s 
• nnl committed to mutual service. Kvery black ... -liege ought to ta a bin. k 
resource faculty for the same reasons MMSC is tapping tr-.-tn. These n.-n 
women are so often more relevant as life models for s tinier.: s t inn are . n.- ’ 
full-time faculty. Recognize too how much more flexible thev can he. one no..- 
nut have long-term contracts with them. Their knowledge -an often he verv 
immediate. 13ut recognize that tliev cannot function unless tl.ov understand 
your institution. Make the effort and take the time to give them a clear 
understanding of what is expected of them. Aid make them full partners in 
the enterprise. Don't dangle them as adjuncts. Involve them In 'he govr.. ov- 
of t lie institution. They have much to offer, for example, when it c.or.s e- 
evaluating full -time staff -- including presidents. 

Second, I am an imperialist when it comes to competent* v-based educ.at ion. 
Tf veil cannot pursuido die faculty to abandon the rigidities of course 
st i iic tin es, you ought at least to move in the direction of defining expected 
outcomes from courses — and then faculty and students should be held to 
those outcomes. The meaningless accumulation of course titles on a tr.u.a.v r i nt 
ought to be scrutinised vigorously. Colleges should make a determined effort 
to find ouL what its students know when they enter. And they should act or. 
that knowledge. Students should not be forced into curricula designed" to 
serve faculty needs rather than the needs of the indi vidual student. 

Third, every student should be permitted or mode to accent respons i h i ! i t v 
for designing and achieving his own education. Paternal ism in Lhe curriculum 
is as dangerous as it is in any other area of college life. Colleges are 
today dealing with young men and women called upon to perform t lie highest 
duties in peace and war. Such young men and women can and should accept 
much more responsibility in determining educational goals and strategies. 

A word ot caution, in my judgment , however, a college has not made a stcr 
forward when it turns over responsibility for the curriculum from the fnciiltv 
collectively to the students collect ivcly or to the students and the facuLtv 
collec tively. Neither the students nor the faculty collectively Is account at; 1 
in any real way for what happens to a particular student. I cone : uue, truer e r t 
that only the individual student is accountable and he ought to hav. author it 
commensurate with that for which he Is accountable. 

Fourth , i would urge that the conclusion of an education not be the 
counting of courses and grades by a clerk in Lhe registrar's office. Colleges 
need to institute something akin to our Final Assessment Committee to provide 
each student with a measured picture of himself and to force the student :■.» 
bring his educational experience to an articulated conclusion. 

Fifth, stop asking students where, when, how, and from whom ilicy have 
learned. Focus on whether or not tliev know. Let them satisfy your require- 
ments however best they can. Stop monopolizing education. Recognize what 
students know. Let then know tliev can move through your institution as slow!-* 
or as rapidly as they can demonstrate that they know whatever It is von (or 
hopefully they) have determined they should knew. The educational lockstep 
can be broken. 
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